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Sunbaths preceded swimming at Camp Matoaka on 

Chesapeake Bay in southern Maryland. The exposure 

to the sun’s rays was very short at first but increased to 
ten minutes before the summer was over. 
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WHY THAT TIRED FEELING 


N health there is liberty. Health is the soul that animates all the enjoyments 
of life. Happiness gives us energy and energy is the basis of health. 
Are your campers in good healthy condition at the close of camp. Do you 
send them home happy because they are healthy. Health is one of the great 
objectives of a good camp, according to the Basic Standards, which states 
that “the good camp should apply to its work, as well as to its corps of 
helpers, three measuring rods; Health, Character, Joy.” At the close of each 
season, however, comes a volley of complaint from parents, that, Billie or 
Sallie returned home all “tired out.” The “why” of this tired feeling is 
difficult to locate. Some experts claim that the swimming periods are too 
long and too frequent, others say that the program is too strenuous and not 
scientifically planned, others, that not enough attention is given to the indi- 
vidual, that fatigue is due to mass activities and group competition. Whatever 
the cause, every conscientious director and counselor is keen about its discovery 
and alert to remedy the same. With health knowledge to be had for the 
asking, with federal and state Boards of Health ready to supply without cost, 
booklets prepared by recognized specialists on health, with Insurance Com- 
panies spending millions of dollars in health research and printing their 
findings in attractive form, with such a wealth of available material, there is 
absolutely no reason why the health of campers should not be 100% at the 
end of the season. 


A practical method of applying this available health knowledge, is that 
of sharing it with the campers. Posters in color, stories with lantern slides 
and filmstrips, health plays, stories told with objects, projects, motion picture 
film, exhibits—planned and classified according to school grades—are avail- 
able from organizations and firms, as well as from State Boards of Health. 
Expose the campers to such pictures, charts, objects, etc., and the probability 
; is that they will ‘‘catch” healthitis. If we can secure their interest, arouse 
their enthusiasm and enlist their co-operation, the process of carrying out a 
100% health program will be a very simple one. 


We are happy to present to our readers this month a number of articles 
dealing with the subject of health. They have been written by men and 
women who have first hand knowledge of their theme, also an understanding 
of camp life, and therefore worthy of careful reading. 
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A HEALTH PROGRAM 


A Review of Last Summer’s Experiment at Camp Bonnie Dune 


MRS. DWIGHT L. ROGERS, Director 


All honor is due to the early pioneers in 
organized camping for their vision and wis- 
dom in the making of their basic programs. 
A comparison of the schedule of today’s 
camps as set forth in their catalogues and 
those of twenty or more years ago finds them 
astonishingly alike. 


Good as they are, however, several things 
become clear to even casual thinking. First, 
the children comprising the early groups were 
much older than the majority of campers of 
today. Probably few, if any, were less than 
fourteen years of age. And secondly, the 
knowledge of factors contributing to health 
or lack of it is immensely larger than it was 
then. 

With every effort on this fairly conven- 
tional program we were finding it impossible 
to make weight gains for the great majority 
of our campers which seemed to us adequate. 
We found also that the larger number of 
boys coming to us were decidedly under the 
best weights as set by various authorities. 
This emphasized our responsibility. Our boys 
were going home in apparently fine physical 
condition, but not having made the gains we 
desired. Although it is probable that the 
quickened metabolism that our sunny location 
favors may have slight deterring influence on 
gains in weight and that our sex-age group is 
the most difficult to add weight to, we were 
still far from satisfied. 

With these various elements in mind a 
report of study undertaken several years ago 
by the directors of Bonnie Dune in the effort 
to evaluate each phase of camp life and its 
activities in terms of health may prove of 
interest to others:—HEALTH spelled with 
capitals and covering all its varied manifesta- 
tions. 


Daily Health Inspection 


The first step was to secure the services of 
a leading pediatrician. The first interview 
with him was most discouraging—all camps 
were bad. Their total health contribution was 
negligible or much worse. Healthwise—the 
matter of prime importance—all children 
were harmed rather than helped by attend- 





ance. We told him that we were already 
getting definite health results which both we 
and our parents recognized, but that we were 
far from satisfied that we had reached the 
maximum of benefit from our summers, and 
begged him to assist us on what we felt was 
an honest and open minded effort to better 
our procedure. He finally consented. He 
visited us several times, helped us by advice 
and criticism, and sent us an assistant who 
watched us from day to day and made daily 
reports to him of our progress or failure. 
The difficulties were many, varied, and unex- 
pected, but in spite of these the results have 
fully justified the expenditure of money, time, 
effort and emotion which the experiment 
called forth. 


With the help of our consultant and the 
experience of several years since that first 
experimental season the following, somewhat 
in detail, though with many omissions, is our 
present program. 


In the first place it is our effort to have 
breakfast follow reveille as promptly as pos- 
sible. The little extra time required for the 
counselors to shave and dress acceptably 1s 
used by the campers in getting weighed and 
by those who are swift enough, in also doing 
their regular “posture work” which is not 
exacting physically. 


Before leaving his lodge each boy is “‘in- 
spected”. The counselors are provided with 
pads of printed slips to be filled out. Date, 
name, and the items of cleanliness (nails, 
ears, teeth, etc.) and elimination are all 
checked each day on these slips. Sleep at 
rest hour and early morning, cuts, bruises, 
and anything needing medical attention 1s 
carefully recorded. This inspection is given 
naked that any skin trouble may be found 
at once. On this sheet is also to be recorded 
the boy’s achievements for the past twenty- 
four hours, and there is space for comment on 
anything the counselor thinks it desirable to 
bring to the attention of the directors. Four 
boys is perhaps the average number for any 
one counselor to check up on; and to assist 
him, as well as the camp, he is especially 
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asked to comment freely—and whenever pos- 
sible favorably—on the boy, and his reactions 
to camp in addition to the required reports. 
At breakfast each counselor hands his slips 
to our camp physician. After this checking, 
they go on to whomever has charge of sup- 
plying lacks or doing the mending. In this 
way keeping the boys supplied with nail files, 
tooth brushes, and their clothing in repair 
is much simplified. 

Daily weighing is our rule. This mini- 
mizes its importance to the campers, who are 
instructed so that they expect daily fluctua- 
tions, and do not get alarmed. At the same 
time it provides a valuable index—admittedly 
imperfect—by which to appraise the daily 
program —activities, rest, food, etc. We at- 
tend to this weighing before breakfast as it 
seems to provide the time when results are 
least influenced by immediate elements, and 
when the clothing can most easily be the same 
each day. Weights are recorded on graphic 
charts, and afford an interesting and visual 
resume of conditions at the end of the season. 

In spite of the inaccuracy of the weight 
index taken alone, it does afford a constant 
gauge by which to judge our program. To 
gain in weight and vigor the energy intake 
(food plus rest) must be greater than the 
output of energy. Just as a vivid illustration 
of the benefit of this index, take two camping 
trips each going out for the same number of 
days under different leadership. Both are 
made up of a small group of boys at about 
the same ability level. On their return, if 
in one group each has held his own or made 
gains, while the others have made losses 
the director has his attention focussed on the 
matter, and finds ground for careful check 
up on the camping program, the food, the 
eomfort provided and the personality of the 
leadership. 

Personal Schedules — Rest Periods 

After breakfast each boy works on a per- 
sonal schedule which includes his lodge du- 
ties, community service, together with his 
classes in correctives—of which more later. 
Every effort is made to reduce the time spent 
on these things; and the morning assembly, 
with its opportunity for personal choices of 
program for the day, follows as speedily as 
is consistent with effective work. 

The morning hours are broken by a mid- 
morning lunch served while the boys are 
seated on benches in a pine grove. This lunch 


is typically one cup of milk and two graham 
or other coarse meal crackers, varied slightly 
to keep up the interest. Twenty minutes be- 
fore the noon meal (dinner) all boys go to 
their own lodges. This gives time for all 
toilet necessities, brings them to the table re- 
freshed, quiet of spirit, and with clean hands, 
faces and brushed hair. From ten to fifteen 
minutes of this time is spent by them on their 
beds, while their counselor reads aloud from 
some intensely interesting story. This is 
“Story Hour.’”’ Dinners, and in fact all other 
meals, are leisurely. After dinner the boys 
stroll back to their lodges, and in fifteen 
minutes or so are again on their beds for 
the sleeping rest hour common to most camps 
for younger children. Here again fifteen 
minutes of reading precedes quiet. This time 
the counselors are advised to find a quieter 
type of literature, interesting but not thrill- 
ing—and to read in more of a monotonous 
and sleep-inducing manner. (This is also 
the procedure at bed-time.) 

Mid-afternoon lunch consists of fruit or 
a fruit punch, together with two or more 
sweet biscuits in variety. The effort here is 
not so much to add calories to the intake 
as to insure an abundance of vitamins and 
give a quick-energy-producing snack. An- 
other twenty-minute “Story Hour’’ comes 
before supper, and after supper no strenuous 
activities of any kind are allowed. The water 
front is alive with our fleet, the white-winged 
sail boats, the canoes and for the beginners 
the row boats, are all in demand, and fre- 
quently every camper will be on the water. 
Usually, however, especially as the season ad- 
vances, some of them prefer to use the oppor- 
tunity presented of making progress on some 
craft project they have under way. In view 
of the unusual number of breaks in the ac- 
tivity program provided, going to bed has 
been moved to give each group a half hour 
longer of evening than they had with the old 
schedule. 

Corrective Exercises 

In order to make this or any other health 
program effective many other things are es- 
sential. First of all, the child must be ‘free 
to gain’. This implies at once a careful and 
thorough physical examination. The usual 
C.D.A. pre-camp health records are not suf- 
ficient for this type of work though essential 
as prerequisites to camp admission. At pres- 
ent examinations are given by our resident 
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physician. The director assists in the exami- 
nations, as this gives him an intimate knowl- 
edge of the needs of each boy, which other- 
wise he might fail to get. This examination 
often brings to light important data to pass 
on to parents later. It is supplemented by 
an examination by the physical educator with 
further investigation of structural defects with 
a view to providing corrective exercises or 
treatment, and by a photograph showing 
habitual posture. 

Formerly it was our custom to give these 
special exercises only to those in evident need 
of them, but our present procedure is to make 
them part of the daily routine for every 
camper. Posture is most certainly tied up with 
nutrition, weight and mental health. One 
sheet of paper can not long be made to hold 
itself upright, nor can the bony structure 
support itself correctly and easily without 
considerable padding! Hence each boy has 
his individual lesson in posture each day in 
@ room with a mirror in which he is led to 
see himself critically. The exercises are 1n- 
dividual and brief. There are always enough 
counselors who become interested in the op- 
portunity afforded to improve their own pos- 
ture, and so do the work with the boys, to 
help take off any edge of boredom. Again 
with these children of city pavements it is 
rare to find a boy with feet strong and per- 
fectly used. Most feet reveal tendencies which 
left to themselves will inevitably bring future 
trouble. Also unless foot action is correct, 
posture suffers. Regular exercises varied with 
a number of foot games are therefore used 
for each boy daily. 


Co-operation of Counselors 

The second thing essential for the success- 
ful carrying out of such a program is an n- 
terested and instructed staft. Unless each 
member of the staff understands the aims of 
the camp and of its methods, and accepts 
the responsibility for following out the pro- 
cedure intelligently, it will not work. The 
counselor must be always alert to see that the 
over active child is not called on unduly, and 
that the errands are run by boys wholly fit for 
them. The program maker must be cognizant 
of the effects of each day’s activities on each 
boy. This of course reduces itself practically 
to watchfulness over the few whose response 
is not wholly satisfactory. It is not quite the 
task that it seems, as stated, but not to be 








minimized at that. Here the weight charts 
help in deciding what shall be offered. If a 
number show a falling off, the activities 
must be kept down; while if uniform gains 
rule the same pace can be kept up or it can 
be quickened. It thus becomes perfectly evi- 
dent that to achieve the best results in health, 
the daily program must be kept flexible, and 
be subject to constant modification. 


Mental Health 

There is still another thing that requires 
our best effort before any health program 
can be successful. The biggest thing any camp 
can do for its campers is to help them to live 
happily with their fellows. This is the great 
human problem ; perhaps more acute in Amer- 
ica today than ever before—this land where 
the traditional folk ways of other countries 
are without force, and where equality and the 
independence of the individual are stressed. 

There are always some children in a group 
who do not gain in physical health because 
of mal-adjustments to society, because of 
faulty food habits or neuroses, because of 
feelings of inferiority, or for other major or 
minor reasons of emotional mal-adjustment 
to life in general or to camp. This problem 
of mental health is after all the most impor- 
tant problem that any camp meets and one 
where expert advice can occasionally be of 
immense value. Here we called to our assist- 
ance a well known Boston psychiatrist. He 
comes to see us occasionally, and is available 
for advice at any time. His counsel and sup- 
port are of proved value. His instruction to 
the counselors carries great weight, and helps 
establish correct methods as those commonly 
used by them. It gives the camp the ability 
to say to parents “the doctor advises” at 
times when without that word our own ad- 
vice might not be followed. It gives us 
cheerful confidence in the validity of our 
methods as they have developed partly un- 
der his guidance. And occasionally it has 
helped us to really remarkable results. Per- 
haps the greatest single service he ever did 
for us was to call our attention clearly to 
the real dangers involved in our anxiety to 
make the summer count for each camper. 
Hitching one’s wagon to the stars may be a 
very well worth while procedure if eternity 
is allowed for arrival, but when eight weeks 
is the time allotted, it is wiser not to attempt 
too much, nor to be too disappointed over 
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failure to make the desired improvement. 
It is perhaps the great American fault to wish 
to achieve at ONCE, and ignore time limita- 


tions. Parents force their children into new 
experiences at such an early age that they are 
through with any interest in them long before 
they have reached that stage of development 
at which they could enjoy the given experi- 
ence to the full. Camps are losing by this 
tendency in more ways than one, but the 
happy outlook that refuses to get tense over 
individual failures or discouraged over lack 
of achievement is pure gain. What con- 
scientious camp director or counselor does 
not know that tenseness which overtakes 
him as the end of the season approaches, and 
which comes from the desire to have each 
child achieve the ideal he has set for it. Too 
close application to the job is the frequent 
cause, and the lack of a personal philosophy 
which is well balanced and accepts human 
limitations, sometimes known as a sense of 
humor! Such tension on the part of the staff 
is a very real menace to the mental health of 


campers and staff. This is to me the greatest 
lesson which our psychiatrist taught us. 


This review of our present procedure omits 
of necessity many things of importance in 
any health program. Not one word about 
food or diet, or many other things. It sounds 
dead, and to offer it is like showing a friend 
a pile of bricks and mortar as one’s new 
mansion! Our program is still experimental. 
This is in bare outline that of last summer. 
What we shall decide to try next year or 
what we shall discover of improved methods 
in five years is not known. This has brought 
far better results than our previous and more 
typical program and is offered merely as a 
report. 


The worst thing that the camp directors 
can do for themselves is to rest on the GOOD 
and the PROVED! Only by repeatedly chal- 
lenging each part of the program with the 
question, ‘Are you the very best possible 
procedure which we can find?’’ can any gains 
worthwhile be made. 


THE USE OF THE CLINICAL THERMOMETER 
IN THE 
CAMP HEALTH PROGRAM 


PAUL S. ROSS, Yale Medical School, ’31 


NOTE 

Notr—-We all know how difficult is the 
process of adjustment of the first days and weeks 
of hardening to which plents are subjected. If 
watched and cared for, they grow sturdy and 
strong—neglected they wilt and possibly are 
permanently injured because of their inability 
to win over the handicaps which rigorous 
nature imposes. 


Children in summer camps have possibly as 
difficult a time. Such cutworms as colds, mumps, 
whooping cough, laryngitis, impetigo, yearlv 
invade the ranks of camps. Occasionally ty- 
phoid, diphtheria, mastoiditis, otitis media and 
infantile paralysis cause consternation. 


From observation covering actual experience 
in four camps and extending over twenty years, 
I had discovered that health hazards which re- 
quired a finer and more discriminating tech- 
nique had received far too little attention. There 
is, however, a great chasm between theory and 
practice. Therefore, two years ago we decided 
to make a beginning in a special study of 
health as well as safety hazards at Becket. 


This report by Paul Ross, a student in Yale 
Medical School, who served camp as Health 
Director in 1930, may prove of interest to 





Camp Directors. It is one of the things we 
have done along this line in an attempt to 
keep our boys well. 

It may also be of interest to know that the 
average gain in weight per capita was two and 
a half pounds. The camper who made the 
greatest gain put on eighteen pounds. The 
average gain in height was one-quarter inch. 
The boy who made the greatest individual 
height gain added one and one-quarter inches. 


The data in the following pages cover only 
220 campers of the two hundred and fifty-six 
boys and Counselors living on our campus. 


If fellow Directors are interested in other 
data which we have dealing with these problems, 
! will be glad to try to answer their questions. 

LYMAN A. MORHOUSE, Director, 
Camp Becket-In-The-Berkshires. 


One of the more prominent and interest- 
ing features of the health program at Camp 
Becket is the daily observation of the body 
temperatures of each individual camper dur- 
ing the first two weeks of his sojourn at camp 
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Experience has taught that this period is 
usually each year the most productive of ill- 
ness. 





Camp 


The data obtained in this manner has en- 
abled the camp Health Director to estimate 
more accurately the general health of each 
camper and to call attention to conditions 
which might otherwise be neglected. 

This involved the taking of approximately 
thirty-five hundred individual temperature 
readings and resulted in an —_— to pre- 
ventative medicine in that any deviation from 
the normal temperature of the individual was 
quickly noticed and reported. In this way 
sickness has frequently been discovered be- 
fore it was made known by the individual 
concerned. The daily temperature record 
serves also as a means of controlling the in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. 

Obviously it is not practical to rely en- 
tirely on information furnished by parents 
or patient as to whether exposure has taken 
place or illness is liable to develop. 

The technique employed in the taking of 
the temperatures is simple and accurate. The 
Counselor of each tent, containing himself, 
a Junior Leader and six campers, was pro- 
vided with a standard approved clinical 
thermometer and a bottle of seventy per cent 
alcohol with instructions as to their proper 
use. The temperatures in each instance were 
taken in the afternoon between one-thirty 
and two-thirty o’clock. This time was chosen 
as being more indicative of fever than the 
morning. The temperatures were recorded 
and charted each day. The observations were 
taken on two hundred and twenty boys dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the first half, and 
on fifty boys during the first two weeks of the 
second half of camp, and are unique since 
in most instances they were taken on normal 
healthy boys between the ages of seven and 
seventeen. Advantage has been taken of this 
fact to note what the temperatures of the in- 
dividual were before his illness as well as 
after it was reported. To illustrate this, in- 
teresting graphs have been made of some 


of the cases. Other observations including 
normal variations and the relation between 
body temperatures and atmospheric heat have 
been made. All cases, except those of indi- 
vidual illnesses, represent averages of large 
numbers of individual readings. 


That there is considerable variation among 
individuals who have been pronounced in 
good health is witnessed by the following 
graph which represents the temperature rec- 
ord of two individuals at extremes, neither 
one being near the conventional 98.6. 





The following graph shows the relation 
of the body to the environmental tempera- 
tures. It appears to be inverse. 





The following graphs represent actual cases 
whose temperatures were taken before, after, 
and during treatment. While they are mostly 
of the so-called minor ailments, they show 
the importance and advantage of recognizing 
and treating them at an early stage. 
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The following cases are interesting in that 
they show how different the variation from 
the normal is in the two cases. 
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This graph is included because it shows 
such a variation in daily body temperatures 
preceding an attack of acute coryza. Also no 
temperature was recorded during the illness, 
that would indicate fever. 
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The following is the reaction to an attack 
of acute constipation. 
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One case in camp attracted attention be- 
cause of the consistently high afternoon tem- 
peratures, hinting at the possibility of tuber- 
culosis. Tuberculosis was found to be a cer- 
tainty the second generation back and had 
been suspected in this individual. There are 
no other signs or symptoms in the individual 
at present. 





The conclusions drawn from observations 
of the daily temperatures are that it is a defi- 
nite aid in preventative medicine, that it 
serves as an illuminating and instructive way 
to detect illness of any kind causing deviation 
from the normal temperature of the individ- 
ual. 


CAMP BECKET-IN-THE-BERKSHIRES 
MEDICAL INFORMATION BLANK 


Note: Kindly fill out this blank one week prior to the opening of Camp and mail to 
Mr. L. A. Morhouse, Camp Becket, Becket, Mass. 


Name 
Street 


ee City 
Date of last successful vaccination 


_.Date of Birth 
State... 


_— 


Give details of any other vaccinations or innoculations 


List the diseases applicant has had during the past years and give approximate dates: 
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State physical defects of applicant: Ears. 
Heart disease or weakness... 
Operations ___ 

Eyes. 

Teeth SEL 
Any others 
Date of last inspection of teeth 
Bridge work required attention ____ | 
State last illness and date 


State illness in family in last two months 


__..... Hernia 
_.. Fallen Arches 


Has there been any exposure to a contagious disease in the last three weeks 


Give details ss 


Date. 


Signed cons 


(Parent or Guardian) 





SWIMMING AS AN EDUCATOR SEES IT 


By MOLLY MAE HARRIS 
Head Swimming Counselor, Sandstone Camp 


Character development is an important by- 
product of all good instruction. “Character, 
undoubtedly, rests on certain innate charac- 
teristics in the individual, but these charac- 
teristics are defined in the relation which the 
individual establishes in the groups of which 
he is a member.”’ 

At Sandstone we have definitely in mind 
the moral qualities which we wish to develop 
in our campers, such as self-control, courtesy, 
unselfishness, service, appreciation of beauty, 
co-operation, desire for improvement, cour- 
age, initiative, self-judgment and reverence. 
These we develop through life situations. 
Psychologists have found that it is not effec- 
tive merely to talk about these principles of 
right living—the child must actually live 
them and make them a part of himself. We 
Camp Directors realize the objectives for 
which the educators are striving—health, 
citizenship, worthy home membership, profit- 
able use of leisure time, ethical character and 
vocational training. We are developing all 
of these in Camp except the last, which is 
out of our field, although boys and girls are 
often lead to ‘‘find” their vocations through 
their camp experiences. 

I will endeavor to show how we carry 
out this character development in one of our 
sports—swimming. 


Through our swimming program, which 
is planned well in advance of the Camp sea- 
son, we arrange situations which will give 
training in these traits. The children are, 
of course, oblivious to this. These traits are 
by-products of the activity program. 


Let us consider the mental and _ physical 
changes that take place in the child during 
the swimming period. The girls come down 
to swim determined to perfect a certain 
stroke or dive. You will concede that it takes 
courage to repeat a dive after six or eight 
efforts when you've gone “‘flat’”. Meanwhile 
the other girls who are waiting in turn for 
a chance to dive, are learning courtesy and 
self-control. They are judging and evaluat- 
ing her dive and their own by comparison 
with an ideal of a perfect dive. In this they 
co-operate with one another by criticizing 
one another’s form, and thus help to make 
more rapid progress. The dive itself develops 
grace and poise and, when well done, perfect 
co-ordination. Self-confidence and initiative 
are inspired by overcoming difficulties once 
feared. At Sandstone the girls have individual 
record cards on which their records are 
checked. They compete with one another and 
also have the incentive of bettering their own 
records. 
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Through competition campers learn per- 
spective. In a series of swimming meets the 
despair of defeat and the exaltation of vic- 
tory are tempered by thinking of the season’s 
meets as a whole. If this lesson of balancing 
one’s life is learned in Camp it will give the 
girl the balance that belongs to the steadfast 
members of society. She will escape petti- 
ness and learn the art of reserve—avoiding 
overconfidence and dejection. 

One may hear and read about co-operation, 
team play and loyalty, but in a relay one lives 
it. In the last analysis it is not the swimming 
meet, but how it is won that counts. 

In Life Saving the girls work together. 
There not only are they preparing to be of 
service to themselves in any emergency, but 
they are learning to perform one of the 
greatest services one can do for another. 

We do not underestimate the joy that comes 
from swimming, but rather consciously direct 
our efforts to see that every swimming period 
is a pleasant period for the child. It would be 
impossible to be on the lake and not appre- 
ciate the beauty of it and experience a feeling 





of reverence. Some of our most treasured 
memories are those of the lake. 


Most people concede the physical benefits 
that accrue from swimming—that it increases 
lung capacity, improves posture (we make 
a conscious effort in each period to include 
a stroke which corrects posture), strengthens 
the abdominal muscles, improves digestion, 
gives grace, poise and control, strengthens 
the heart and produces many other benefits. 
These all contribute to the girl’s health now 
and in the future. 


A constructive program such as we work 
out to develop ethical character contributes to 
good citizenship and to worthy home mem- 
bership. Swimming makes an admirable 
sport for leisure time. 


In this article I have attempted to show 
briefly how we plan our educational program 
for the summer in swimming. The same type 
of far-sighted planning is evident in all of 
our sports. Thus we contribute to the growth 
of the child through pleasant, wholesome ac- 
tivity. 


IMPETIGO-CONTAGIOSA 


DEWITT G. WILCOX, M.D., F.A.C.S., Attending 
Surgeon, Newton Hospital, Newton, Mass. 


Two words which sound very formidable, 
but really are only “skin deep.”’ 

Children not infrequently are fond of boast- 
ing of the diseases they have had, especially 
if such diseases have high sounding names. 
While they might not boast of the itch, yet 
to say they had Impetigo-contagiosa might 
cause them to look quite proud. There was 
once a little girl who boasted to her small 
friends that she had had the “Ammonia of 
the lungs’, the “Tripod fever’ and the 
“Brightness of Kidneys.” 

As we have said, Impetigo is only skin 
deep. In other words, it is a skin disease. 
It is a disease of infancy and childhood; 
it is contagious but not serious; it is self 
limiting and yet may be very annoying. It 
is rather more prevalent of late than formerly, 
and when once it appears in a certain school, 
it is quite likely to spread rapidly. The idea 
is quite prevalent that it is contracted in 
swimming pools, bath houses, bathing beaches 
and places where children go in bare feet, 
but such has not been proven to be the case. 
The reason for this belief is shown later. It 





is more likely to be carried from one child 
to another when in the school room, at play 
or in the house. It has not been proven that 
the particular micro-organism which causes 
the disease is a ‘‘wet.’’ In this one respect 
it shows its good sense and respectability by 
being an ardent “dry.” That is, it does not 
need moisture as a medium for growth. 
Now as to the particular form of organism 
causing the infection. Broadly speaking, the 
germs, or micro-organisms which more com- 
monly cause trouble to humans are the 
Streptococcus and the Staphylococcus. They 
are given these big names because the or- 
ganisms are so small they can only be seen 
with the microscope, and so a Greek word 
was chosen for each to show how each ap- 
peared under the microscope; the first looked 
like the links of a chain strung together, the 
second like a bunch of grapes. Time is such 
a precious element in this day that the doctors 
and nurses and students cannot stop to say 
the whole word, so these poor little things 
are just nicknamed the “Strep” and the 
“Staph.”” Now the “Strep” and the “Staph” 
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are not satisfied to stay under the microscope 
and be studied. They must travel around and 
see the world, and they can best see the world 
by ‘getting under somebody’s skin’’ and go- 
ing around with him. But the minute they 
get under the skin, or into the bloodstream, 
there is going to be trouble for the innocent 
host unless he turns out his reserve police- 
men and destroys them. His white blood 
corpuscles must be onto their job, otherwise 
the rapidly multiplying “Strep” and “Staph” 
will overwhelm the poor host. 

It is by this kind of invasion that we get 
Erysipelas, Focal infection, Endocarditis, 
Puerperal fever, Septic sore throat, or the less 
serious infections like Boils, Abscesses, Car- 
buncles, etc. 

When a child gets Impetigo it is supposed 
that there has been a weak spot in his armor 
(the skin) somewhere; a break, or just very 
thin skin, and Mr. “Strep” or Mr. “Staph” 
or some one of his near relatives or all of 
them mixed together (like Siamese twins), 
have found that weak spot and set up house- 
keeping immediately. They have not asked 
permission to enter, or even announced they 
were coming; just settled, and the first thing 
the child knows about it, he has a little itch- 
ing at the point of entrance, and next, Mr. 
Impetigo steps out and introduces himself. 


A little girl said to her brother, “You 
know, Billy, when your nose itches it is a 
sign that you are going to have company.” 

“Yes,”’ said Billy, “and you know when 
you head itches it’s a sign they have arrived.” 


A very natural question to ask is, “Why do 
either of these germs, the ‘Strep’ or the 
‘Staph’, produce Impetigo when they are cap- 
able of producing Boils, Abscesses, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas, Endocarditis, etc.?’’ The 
answer is, first the kind of soil they have to 
grow in, which here is the skin, and second, 
there is no doubt that other germs are mixed 
with these predominating germs, which gives 
just the right medium for producing Im- 
petigo. 

No doubt one reason for believing that the 
germ was picked up in public bath houses, 
pools and lakes was because the germ was 
very readily carried from child to child by 
their using the same towel after bathing. 

The symptoms of Impetigo are quite easily 
recognized. Usually a little bleb like a water 
blister appears on the face, or a number of 





such blebs may appear at once. They may 
vary in size from a pea to a dime. They look 
much like water blisters which form after a 
slight burn. Frequently a number of these 
blisters will run together and make one big 
one. If the blister is pricked or bursts, a few 
drops of watery fluid escapes, or, if infected 
by other germs, it may contain a little pus. 
The surface of the skin beneath the ruptured 
vesicle is reddish in appearance, looking a 
little raw. Shortly after this a scab begins to 
form over this raw spot, and if the blebs 
have been close together the scabs run to- 
gether, covering quite a surface with a brown 
thick scab. After a few days these scabs 
begin to dry up and evidently drop off. This 
leaves a reddish spot which will in time dis- 
appear, and the normal color of the skin re- 
turns. While the scab is on the face it looks 
as though it were stuck on like a loose piece 
of adhesive plaster. 

As we have said, this is a self limiting 
disease, running usually from ten days to a 
few weeks. Sometimes it becomes more ob- 
stinate and continues to break out in new 
places, owing to the child scratching itself 
and carrying the germs to new fields. Not 
infrequently it takes on the appearance of 
ring worm. The disease occurs most com- 
monly between the ages of two and ten 
years, although newborn infants frequently 
acquire it, and much older children are sub- 
ject to it. 


It is always best to begin treatment 
promptly, and if there is any doubt in the 
parent’s mind about the nature of the erup- 
tion, it is best to see a physician. 

The treatment is simple, and usually efh- 
cacious. 

First, open the blebs by puncturing them 
with a sterile needle. It does not matter 
whether the skin which makes up the blister 
is removed or not. | 


Second, if a scab has formed (and this 
forms quickly from the moisture of the 
opened bleb) remove it by soaking it in warm 
water applied by absorbent cotton or a clean 
wash cloth. After soaking a short time, wash 
gently over the scab with soap and water. 
Continue this until all the scab is removed. 


Now you are ready for the application. 
The remedy which has stood the test best and 
is still most popular amongst skin specialists 
While 


is Ammoniated mercury ointment. 
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a strength of 10% is the one usually sold, 
yet with young children and those of very 
tender skin, it is too strong and will irritate. 
A 3% or 5% is better for such children. 
Apply the ointment with the finger or throat 
stick, so that it covers all the raw surface 
which the removed scab has left exposed. 
The ointment may be applied every day or 
every other day, according as the healing 
process progresses. Other applications have 
been advocated and used, many of which are 
good. Mercurochrome or weak Iodine can 


be painted over the surface, same as the 
ointment. 

The summary is, Impetigo-contagiosa is a 
common skin disease amongst children. It 
is in no sense like the itch which is caused 
by an animal parasite. It is contagious. It 
is not serious but annoying and unsightly. 
Generally self limiting. Is not contracted 
by going in swimming. Is readily carried by 
the common towel, fingers or close bodily 
contact, and yields readily to treatment if 


promptly applied. 


THE CONTROL OF RINGWORM 
By L. B. CHENOWETH, M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ Health Service, University of Cincinnati 


Norr-—The following article appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of The Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, and is reprinted by permis- 
sion of the editor, Prof Elmer D. Mitchell, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Camp Directors and Camp 
Health Directors will find many practical sug- 
gestions in this article in dealing with campers 
who are careless in drying the skin between the 
toes after a swim or a bath. 

Ringworm is a group of skin diseases 
caused by a group of moulds, and character- 
ized by a variety of skin manifestations. The 
name is unfortunate because the infective 
agent is not a worm, and the lesions in the 
skin are not always in the shape of a ring. 
It is important to bear in mind that in ring- 
worm we are dealing with a group of diseases 
and not a single condition; which explains 
why some cases readily clear up when treat- 
ment is instituted, and others do not. Any re- 
gion of the body may be affected, but in young 
adults the mould attacks the skin between the 
toes and on the feet more frequently than 
any other portion of the body; the next most 
common place of attack is in the groin or 
crural region. In these two places one will 
find almost ninety per cent of ringworm, with 
almost seventy per cent of ringworm on the 
feet. 

We used to think of acne (blackheads and 
pimples) as the most common skin disease of 
young men. We now find that ringworm has 
usurped first place, so much so that its prev- 
alence has caused grave concern among 
physical educators, these people fearing that 
the disease may seriously handicap their work 
in the future. Fortunately young women are 
less often attacked but the incidence of the 
disease is greatly increasing, even among 
them. 





Most of them who have had a long con- 
tact with the disease feel that it could be 
prevented if we could disseminate the knowl- 
edge of the nature of the disease, its methods 
of spread, how it can be easily detected, and 
more important than all, how it can be pre- 
vented. 

First of all we must realize that ringworm 
is a group of diseases and not a single con- 
dition. This explains why some cases are 
very easily cleared up while others seem to be 
almost incurable. Unfortunately medical 
mycology has not developed to a high de- 
gree, and our methods of culture, isolation, 
and identification of the various moulds are 
really not to be compared with our knowledge 
of bacteriology. This, of course, is easy to 
explain, because the moulds have caused 
cither the rare or trivial diseases of mankind. 
The serious mould infections are fortunately 
rather rare; and the minor ones, such as ring- 
worm, seem to the bacteriologist so trivial that 
he is not much interested in them. This state 
of affairs is unfortunate for there are many 
parts of the problem which could no doubt 
be solved by a competent mycologist. Most 
of us have had to depend largely upon a 
clinical trial and error method which has been 
time-consuming and unsatisfactory. 

The locations of the lesions have been 
found to be: (1) between the toes, usually 
between the fourth and fifth toes of both 
feet; (2) in the groin or crural region and 
extending down the inner sides of the thighs ; 
(3) along the margins of the nails of the 
hands and feet; (4) on the trunk, particularly 
the front of the chest; (5) under the arms; 
and (6) on the bearded portion of the face 
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(‘Barber's Itch’). It is a noticeable fact 
that where the hands cannot reach, ringworm 
is not found. We feel therefore that self- 
innoculation is one of the most important 
factors in the spread of the disease over the 
body. Ringworm of the hair, so prevalent in 
children, is practically unknown in the adol- 
escent or young adult. 

Some of the distinguishing features of the 
disease in the webs of the toes are: (1) ex- 
cessive scaling or shedding of skin; (2) 
change of color of the skin usually to a lighter 
color; with (3) the formation of small blebs 
containing fluid; (4) usually itching, some- 
times intensely ; and, finally, (5) cracking be- 
tween the toes. The skin of the webs of the 
toes usually has a swollen or boggy appear- 
ance, and is very often quite white. Some- 
times the toes are rather reddish in color, with 
an elevation and a roughening of the skin 
where the lesion is located. Not infrequently 
the fungus spreads to the toe nails which 
causes them to become muddy in appearance, 
sometimes black, to loosen, and often to fall 
out. This chain of symptoms is especially 
noticeable in the great toe nails. The same 
sort of lesions may appear in the finger nails. 
Roughening of the surface of the nails is also 
another outstanding feature. 

Ringworm of the plane surfaces of the 
body is more apt to grow in the form of a ring 
with a bright reddish, festooned edge, sur- 
rounding a patch of skin which looks normal 
except for a change in color. Sometimes the 
edge is distinctly elevated, and it is from this 
edge that the threads and spores of ringworm 
may be obtained for microscopic examination, 
by soaking scales of the skin in a 15 per cent 
potassium hydroxide solution in 50 per cent 
glycerine. 

The disease is more prevalent in the spring, 
summer, and autumn than it is in the winter. 
Many patients complain that it breaks out in 
warm weather only, and they seem to be quite 
free from outward manifestations of the dis- 
ease at least during the winter. This brings 
up a clinical observation noticed by everyone 
that sweating, and consequent maceration of 
the skin, predisposes to infection with this 
parasite, whereas drying tends to retard its 
growth. Those who suffer most from sweat- 
ing between the toes and in the crotch are 
more apt to pick up the infection. Excessive 
sweating may be reduced by the judicious use 
of aluminum chloride in acid solution, ap- 


plied locally. I hesitate to mention this be- 
cause by the excessive use of this drug the 
sweat glands may be destroyed and such de- 
struction is not beneficial to the individual. 
In the hands of a careful physician, however, 
it is a useful remedy to prevent this trouble- 
some condition. Thymol iodide applied as 
a dusting powder between the toes also has 
a tendency to dry up excessive perspiration. 
Thymol iodide also has a retarding effect up- 
on the growth of the ringworm parasite and 
therefore is a rather safe substance to use in 
the treatment of ringworm associated with 
excessive perspiration. 

There is very strong evidence in favor of 
the view that the spores of ringworm are 
widely spread wherever people go barefoot 
indoors. It is believed that the threads and 
spores grow in a felt-like mass between the 
two layers of the skin, and are constantly 
shed by the patient as he sheds his skin. In 
the bath the individual scrubs off an enormous 
amount of the horny layer of his skin. He 
uses soap to help dissolve his epithelium. We 
have every reason to believe that the ring- 
worm parasite is not killed with soap and 
water but is put into a form which is readily 
absorbed by the skin of someone else. The 
view is probably correct that the floors of 
shower rooms contain the organism in greater 
abundance than any other single place. 

We notice that mercurochrome solution is 
efficacious in the very early treatment of ring- 
worm, and we have assumed that it may be 
used as a prophylactic. Therefore we have 
recommended its general use as such to every 
one using a gymnasium or swimming pool. 
It is not irritating, and we can estimate the 
amount on the skin by its color. 

It has been believed that strong chlorinated 
lime solution will destroy the organisms, 
although this is far from proven. Until more 
work is done on the efficiency of various 
germicides with reference to ringworm we 
cannot be sure that any one of these substances 
is at all efficacious in killing the spores. 

Because the parasite as a rule does not lie 
in the deeper layers of the skin, the first effort 
made is to cause a generous desquamation of 
the skin over the lesion. Salicylic acid in 
alcohol and acetone solutions are efficacious 
for this purpose. It is important not to over- 
treat because, if raw surfaces develop, secon- 
dary infection may set in and be much more 
serious than the original infection. Secondary 
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infection also helps to keep the original ring- 
worm infection alive; such cases are the most 
persistent ones—may even become practically 
incurable. Some of the formulas in use in our 
Health Service are as follows: 


Number 1 
gfams Or C.C. 
Benzoic acid....... 5. 
Salicylic acid....... 5. 
Pee Pee 25. 
50% Alcohol......65. 
Number 2 
grams or C.C. 
Salicylic acid. .....20. 
95% Alcohol..... 80. 
Number 3 
grams of C.C. 
Tinc. of Iodine. .... 20. 


Spirits of Camphor.78. 


ie wre aca dae S 
Number 4 
grams or C.c. 
Salicylic acid...... 15. 
Benzoic acid...... 73 
Thymol iodide.... 1.5 
Anhydrous lanolin .19. 
Petrolatum .......57. 


We have omitted all messy preparations or 
remedies which seem to the patient and our- 
selves as worse than the disease. Any cases 
which do not clear up with the faithful treat- 
ment by simple remedies, we treat further 
with ultra-violet light or X-ray. A very few 
have not been cured by any treatment so far 
used and these have been our principal dis- 
couragement. 





PRESIDENT HOOVER’S WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


The attention of all those interested in the 
welfare and development of our boys and 
girls is now focussed on the work of The 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

In the May issue of THE CAMPING MAGa- 
ZINE was published the correspondence show- 
ing the interest of the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation in President Hoover's Conference. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is Chairman of the Planning Commit- 
tee. The work of this Planning Committee 
has been divided into four major sections and 
each section further divided into sub-sec- 
tions and committees. The Camp Directors 
Association is represented on two committees 
in Section III, Education and Training, as 
follows: 

Sub-Committee No. 5 

Leadership Training, Chairman, Dr. James 
H. McCurdy, and Sub-Section IIIG, Youth 
Outside the Home and School, with James 
S. West, Chairman. This Sub-Section has a 
division, “Camping” with Dr. E. K. Fret- 
well as Chairman. 

In the booklet listing the men and women 
appointed to serve on the various committees 
and sections, Dr. Wilbur has written the fol- 
lowing foreword: 

“Civilization has gone forward with a sud- 
den spurt since it began to use science as the 
basis of its agriculture and industries. Medi- 
cine has advanced with equal strides, but 
there has not been even distribution of the 


benefits of all that we have learned to the 
children of our country. 

“The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection is to make a survey of 
our children, to study the forces influencing 
them, and to try to chart out the wisest 
courses possible in our future management of 
youth. There is a duty that maturity owes 
to youth which can only be carried out by the 
fullest use of existing knowledge. We have 
been fortunate in getting together this group 
of splendid, trained workers and through 
their united efforts we anticipate that we will 
be able to bring the great American public 
to a full appreciation of the responsibilities 
we owe to our children. The White House 
Conference must not only gather information, 
but it must develop methods for communicat- 
ing it to those in every part of our country, 
so that an interested and informed citizenship 
will unite in the solutions of the many prob- 
lems of childhood. 

“Through our own endeavors we have 
changed and moulded the environment of 
our children. They need guidance so that 
they will prosper instead of suffer. Most vital 
of all is the need of realizing that we can 
not escape the biological requirements we 
face as living human beings. We can no 
longer allow the large margins of safety 
which our bodies possess to care for the 
changes we must meet. We must deliberately 
plan together for the steps that lie just 
ahead.” 
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President Hoover at the first meeting of 
the Planning Committee of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
said: 

‘We already have enough knowledge 
which, if brought together, compared and 
sorted, would give us some approach to 
the normal child. The crux of the problem 
is as quickly as possible to bring what 
knowledge we have into the open, broad- 
cast it, and make it familiar to the average 
busy, but deeply concerned parent.” 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Planning Committee said: 

“It is hoped that through the Conference 
accepted methods of child care will be 
stimulated, out-of-date methods disproved 
and new ones discovered; and that out of 
the findings uniform excellence of child 
care will be achieved.” 

For the fullest fruition of all the time, 
energy, and thought that have been given to 
obtain the findings of these many committees, 
it is necessary to educate America so that all 
this gathered information relating to children 
can be used wisely and well. Those who are 
unable to attend the Conference can and 
should “‘listen in’’ for two of the most im- 
portant addresses. 

Wednesday, November 19, at 9 p.m. (E.S.T.) 

President Hoover will open the Conference. 
Saturday, November 22, at 12:30 noon 
(E.S.T.) 

Secretary Wilbur will summarize the work 

of the Conference. 


CAMP DIRECTORS—why not send these 
dates to your parents urging them not to miss 
the opportunity of receiving first-hand in- 
formation of the valuable work and findings 
of this most important committee? 

Consider yourself a member of this Con- 
ference—a member who will put into prac- 
tice the suggestions and recommendations of 
this earnest body of men and women. 

Members of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion who are serving on the White House 
Conference Committee: 


Dr. E. K. Fretwell. ..... N. Y. Section 
Dr. W. G. Vinal... . Mid-West Section 
Laura I. Mattoon....... N. Y. Section 


Dr. Charles J. Prohaska. . Penn. Section 
Mr. Philip Seman... Mid-West Section 


OF INTEREST TO FORWARD LOOK- 
ING CAMP DIRECTORS 


The Progressive Education Association is 


holding its next annual Conference in Detroit, 
Michigan, on February 26-28, 1931. Those 
of our members from the West who are 
planning to attend the Convention of the 
Camp Directors Association in Washington, 
March 5-8, may like to plan ahead to stop 
off in Detroit and enjoy the program offered 
by the Progressive Education Association. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATES FOR FOOD 
HANDLERS IN SUMMER CAMPS 


The attention of our members is called to 
Standard Medical Certificates for food hand- 
lers which have been adopted by the Camp 
Directors Association. The Association urges 
the use of these certificates in order to safe- 
guard the children in our camps against 
typhoid carriers, who might otherwise gain 
admittance into our camp kitchens. 

These Medical Certificates are sold at 1c 
apiece, and may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Laura I. Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H. 





CONCERNING TRANSPORTATION 
A Reversal of Opinion 


It was previously announced that a child 
under twelve years of age who travels to 
camp on a half-fare, round-trip railroad ticket 
will require a full-fare ticket for the return 
journey if his twelfth birthday occurs in the 
meantime. 

Often a point is drawn so fine that it be- 
comes difficult to see it clearly. The chairman 
of your Transportation Committee, Arnold 
M. Lehman, has, therefore, had this point 
under the microscope and as a result he feels 
justified in expressing the opinion that under 
the conditions stated, the child is entitled to 
complete his homeward journey on the re- 
turn-portion of his original half-fare ticket. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE C. D. A. 


SOUTHWESTERN SECTION: 

Miss Elizabeth S. Regent, Counselor 
Member. 

Camp Mystic, Mystic, Conn. 

529 E. Craig Place, San Antonio, Texas. 

Miss Maud M. Trappey, Cownselor 
Member. 

Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Texas. 

Jeannette, La. 

Mr. Willis Tate, Associate Member. 

San Antonio Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Camp. 

1110 West Mulberry St., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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Mip-WEsT SECTION: 
Miss Mildred Casey (Admitted to Ac- 
tive Membership, October, 1930). 
Camp Okiketa, Chisago City, Minn. 
Commodore Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIST OF SUSTAINING AND CON- 
TRIBUTING MEMBERS OF THE 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIA- 

TION — TO DATE: 

ACTIVE SUSTAINING MEMBERS: 

Sister David 

Dr. F. Ewerhardt 

Col. L. L. Rice 

Dr. J. P. Sprague 

Dick Victor 

Miss Emily Welch 
ACTIVE CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS: 

Miss Clara Altschul 

Miss Elisabeth Bass 

Mr. H. C. Beckman 

Miss H. C. Culin 

Miss Agathe Deming 

Miss Eleanor Deming 

Miss Blanche Hirsch 

Miss Mary North 

Mrs. P. O. Pennington 

Mr. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 

Mr. J. Rosenthal 

Miss Gertrude Tuttle 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER WHO CONTRIBUTED 

DouBLE DUES TO ASSOCIATION WORK 
Mr. Charles B. McKinney 


YOUR CAMP SONGS 

Mrs. Henry N. Carrier, Director of Camp 
Rockbrook at Brevard, North Carolina, is 
chairman of the Song-Book Committee which 
is planning to publish for the Camp Directors 
Association a booklet of the best camp songs. 

Many of these songs will be used by Dr. 
Fretwell of Columbia University in his 
Leadership Course. This collection will also 
be of tangible use to all member camps. 

Will you not help make this Song-Book 
a representative one by sending your two best 
camp songs to the Secretary, Miss Laura I. 
Mattoon, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire? 
These songs may express fun, or beauty, or 
spirit, or what-not. Isn’t it true that the heart 
of a camp is expressed in song? When we 
are anticipating a joyful occasion we sing; 
when we are striving to keep a cheerful spirit 
under adverse circumstances, we sing—and 
we sing through all the intervening stages of 
happiness and disappointment. 





MEMBERS COLUMN 


Isaac Spectorsky of Camp Lenore, Hins- 
dale, Mass., gives the people of Hinsdale 
each year an opportunity to borrow books 
from Pittsfield Atheneum Library, without 
charge. Mr. Spectorsky has paid this fee for 
a number of years and his action is very much 
appreciated by the villagers. Here is a prac- 
tical way of expressing the camp’s interest in 
the community in which it is located. 


Taylor Statten, Camp Ameek, will speak at 
the Seventh Annual Conference, International 
Boys’ Work Council which meets in St. 
Louis, December 1, 2, 3, upon the subject, 
“The Summer Camp Program in Boys 
Work.” 


Joseph Rosenthal, who has just shown his 
loyalty to the Camp Directors Association by 
becoming a Contributing Member, announces 
the following changes for the 1931 season. 
His camp, Rosedale Manor, Fleischmanns, 
N. Y., is being moved to a new location, at 
Hinsdale, Massachusetts. In the future, also, 
this camp for girls will be known under the 
name of Camp Romaca. 


Dr. Wm. G. Vinal, “Capt. Bill,” former 
president of the C. D. A., issues a Nature 
Guide School Bulletin, that is a model of 
how news can be condensed without destroy- 
ing news value. Number 1, Volume IV, con- 
tains over 100 news items on ten mimeograph 
pages. He has the knack of saying much in 
a few words. 


Mrs. Leo Abner Bishop, Director of Camp 
Idyle Wyld, and the efficient secretary- 
treasurer of the Mid-West Section, con- 
tributed a well written and _ interesting 
article on ‘Wisconsin Summer Camps for 
Boys and Girls Educate Through Play”’ in the 
June number of the Wisconsin Magazine. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Alburtis, Camp 
Matoaka, started on October 23 on a motor 
trip across the continent and will also spend 
some time in Hawaii, returning April 1st. 


Barbara Ellen Joy has an article on ‘‘Newer 
Tendencies in Camping Education,” in the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education for 
May, 1930. Read it carefully. 
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EDITORIALS 


The December number of CAMPING will 
be devoted to the subject of “The Discovery, 
Selection and Training of Counselors,”’ and 
a number of excellent articles dealing with 
this subject have been received. Order extra 
copies for your counselors. 


Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Camp Idyle Wyld, 
writes, ‘I was very, very much pleased with 
the October number of the CAMPING maga- 
zine. So much so that I want a number of 
my counselors to have copies if they can still 
be obtained.” Attached to the latter was a 
list of ten counselors and ten prospective 
subscribers. Mrs. Bishop has set a fine ex- 
ample of adding action to praise. May her 
tribe rapidly increase. The supply of the 
October issue is limited. If you want extra 
copies for your counselors, it is advisable that 
orders be sent at once to THE CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, 152 Purchase Street, Boston, 
Mass. The price is 15c a copy. 


“Dial in” on the White House Conference, 
Wednesday, November 19, at 9.00 p.m. (ES. 
Time) and hear President Hoover's address 
at the first meeting of the Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, also on Satur- 
day, November 22, at 12.30 noon (ESS. 
Time), when Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
will summarize the work of the Conference. 


November 16-22 is National Book Weck. 
Browse the book store displays and make a 
note of books desired for your camp library 
next season. Story telling is featured by many 
book stores during this week. 


March 5, 6, 7, 8, 1931 are the dates of 
the annual meeting of the Camp Directors 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. We cannot afford to isolate ourselves 
from other members of our profession. Fel- 
lowship, Inspiration, Information, Co-opera- 
tion are the four objectives of these annual 
get-togethers. Plan now to attend. 
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SCHOOL and CAMP 
Outfitting Shop 





Built on Value 
Still Growing on Value 





Comfortable shopping with 
a well-trained efficient staff, 
made possible by years of 
camp outfitting experience. 
Specialists in designing practical 
inexpensive uniforms of quality 
for boys and girls. 


A separate shop devoted to satis- 
fying every need of the youthful 
camper. 


SERVICE counts 


“1 











PLEASED 


ECENTLY we received a 

letter from a Camp Direc- 
tor, to whom we had sold 300 
camping outfits, part of which 
we quote: 

“T want to congratulate you on 
the success of your drive for ‘satis- 
faction.’ Everyone seems to be 
very happy about his or her cos- 
tume, and I haven’t heard one word 
of complaint.” 

From another customer comes 
this letter: 

“Your supplies are always so 


satisfactory it is a pleasure to get 
them.” 


Of course, we are pleased. 


Camp Supplies, tur. 


38 Chauncey Street, Boston 























GROCERIES! 


Natural, Sunny, Barco Brand 
Canned Foods, Jelly, Marmalade, 
Preserves, Coffee, assure you of 
maximum quality at minimum 
cost. 


We carry a complete line of all 
food items and sundries used by 
you. 

Camp Directors throughout the 
country place their requirements 
with us. 


Quotations on Request 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 


WHOLESALE -€@3 GROCERS 





363-405 WEST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 

















To Camp 
Operators 





We offer you a service that is in every 
way equal to the standard of our mer- 
chandise. 





BESTOVALL 


Canned Food and Food Products are of 
the highest possible quality. 

Our labels show the count as well as 
weight of the contents, making it possible 
to figure the number of servings in each can. 


Write for our 1931 booklet 
on Camp Supplies 


H. A. Johnson Co. 


Canners, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Jobbers 
221-227 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
21 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A PHOTOPLAY FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 


ERNEST W. PACE, Stanford University 





WANTED 


Information leading to the whereabouts 

of the four men who robbed the La Honda 

gold mine on August Ist, 1930. Men 
were last seen near Lokoya Lodge. 











Four men robbed a gold mine near the 
Lokoya Boys’ Camp in Central California. 
A youngster of nine set out to capture the 
men single-handed, and in doing so was 
kidnapped and imprisoned in a woodland 
shack. Only through a clever ruse was the 
remainder of the camp able to locate the 
hang-out, free the boy, and capture the crooks. 

If anyone should doubt this story, he has 
merely to see the drama unfolded for him 
on the screen at one of the many presentations 
of “Midgets and Nuggets’, the two-reel 
photoplay produced by the writer at the 
Lokoya camp. The film is being shown this 
winter to groups of boys in the homes of the 
campers who attended Lokoya this last sum- 
mer. In this way, interest is created among 
those seeing the picture, and many new boys 
are recruited for next year. 

Motion pictures have been used many 
times to show representative life at a sum- 
mer camp, but less often have these efforts 
been directed toward the making of a photo- 
play. The advantages of a photoplay lie in 
the interest created during its production; 
in the eagerness with which the boys or the 
gitls look forward to the “premiere” at the 
end of camp; in providing an outlet for the 
histrionic ambitigns of the campers; and in 
the ease with which large crowds of possible 
recruits are drawn together to witness a 
presentation of the film during the post- 
season period. 

In order to be really effective, a picture 
should be attempted only by one who has 
had some experience with the making of 
amateur photoplays, for there is no getting 
away from the fact that to keep a clear con- 
tinuity through the film is a difficult job. 
Here are a few pointers, however, for those 
willing to try the experiment: 

Select a plot that is exciting enough to hold 
the campers’ interest. If an original one does 








HERO OF ‘‘MIDGETS AND NUGGETS” 


THE 


not present itself, there are any number of 
stories already written which may be adapted 
to the screen. The most feasible way to ar- 
rive at a usable plot is to list all the available 
locations and properties, list all the available 
talent, and then weave a story about them. 
The plot should be such that the actors may 
‘be themselves’, rather than be Romans, In- 
dians, or old men, for in acting natural their 
lack of mimetic ability may be overcome. 

Prepare the scenario before the camp opens, 
and begin to “‘shoot”’ during the first part of 
camp in order to allow ample time at the 
end for editing and titling, and necessary 
retakes. 

For the sake of advertising and publicity, 
include as many scenes of the camp proper as 
possible, and work in as many of the daily 
activities as will fit into the plot without 
distorting it. 

Plan a certain time during the morning or 
afternoon for working, and try to keep it as 
a regular activity, making sure that everyone 
who will be needed on that particular day has 
been given advance notice. 

As many campers as possible should be 
allowed to participate in the production end 
of the picture, and especially in the collec- 
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Bass Moceasins 
The Authentic Camp Footwear 


pe 





Write for Free Catalog 


G. H. Bass & Co.9,M2" + 














Owner and Director 
of old established New England czmp 
for boys wishes active partner with 
or without financial participation. 


Reply to M. B. R. 
c/o The Camping Magazine 
152 Purchase Street 


Boston Mass. 














CANOE PADDLES 
Hand made from second growth Vermont ash, 
Vermont spruce, maple and cherry in Beaver Tail and 
Winnetaska models. OARS, Second Growth Vermont 
ash and spruce of our own make. Dealers in campers 
equipment, life preservers, cordage, waste, etc. 


ALBERT WINSLOW COMPANY 
95 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 











SOLVE YOUR INSURANCE PUZZLE 
M. E. PETERSON 


Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robt. Snaddon, Camp Osoha, and others. 


Address: M. E. PETERSON 


222 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 




















Aid in Securing Enrollments 


Young woman executive who knows camp field from 
the point of view of both director and parent will act 
as business manager and field representative. College 
eraduate, experienced in advertising, publicity and 
follow-up, and a good correspondent writing own letters, 
can relieve busy camp director of all detail. Only year- 
round salaried position considered. Address JC, c/o 
Campinc Macazine, 152 Purchase Street, Boston. 











for everyone 
who camps 

















The large volume of 
business done with our 
manufacturers of equip- 
ment used by Girl 
Scouts enables us _ to 
quote low prices to all 
camp directors on stand- 
ard camp equipment 
and uniforms. Special 
prices on _ outfitting 
camps, schools and so- 
cial organizations. 


Send for Catalog 


he okt a 





Girl Scout Equipment and Supply 
Department 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles 
for Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for cata- 
log of First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING Goons Co. 

155 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
We specialize as outhitters. Camp uniforms and 
outfits and the most complete line of sporting 
goods. 





i Racter 


Good lettering, design and typography 
will lend the character to your camp 
booklet that it should have. I shall 
be glad of the opportunity to work 
with you and your printer. 


HERMAN E. DEAN 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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tion and maintenance of properties (the bane 
of directors!). One person, of course, should 
supervise over all. 


Almost any type of a camera using the six- 
teen millimeter film is adaptable to this type 
of work. The faster the lens, of course, the 
greater will be the choice of locations, and it 
may be particularly noted that if any scenes 
are to be taken in the woods, a fast lens is 
almost essential. Trees are often as effective 
in shutting out light as four walls and a 
ceiling. | 

To go any further into the matter would be 
to invade the field of cinematography, where- 
as the purpose of this brief article is only 
to suggest a photoplay for the summer camp. 
The Lokoya Boys Camp under the direction 
of Walter Christie has found the project 
financially succesful, and invaluable as a per- 
manent record of the camp season. 


HEALTH HINTS 


By “DOC EXPERIENCE” 


Next season, plan for a series of talks to 
your campers on Health. Include such topics 
as, Importance of Posture, Calories and 
Vitamines, Bathing, Sleep, Training for Life, 
Energy, How Brain Affects the Body. Con- 
dense each talk to three minutes. Make epi- 
grams take the place of paragraphs. Three 
minutes after the morning meal devoted to 
these talks would start the day right. 


Be sure and urge parents to have the teeth 
and eyes of their children examined and 
treated before starting for camp. 


An important thing in the camp program 
is to see that the rhythm of occupation and 
relaxation for the day makes campers happy 
and well. . 


There is no special virtue in a coat of tan. 
It is the protection that nature attempts to 
supply to the skin when it is attacked by the 
damaging ultra-violet rays. It filters the sun- 
light, and in that way weakens or eliminates 
the force of the rays. 


Proper chewing of food is one of the great 
secrets of good digestion. Give campers 
plenty of time at meals to chew, chew, chew. 
It requires about four hours to digest a meal 
when properly chewed. If the food is 


“gulped”’ because of hunger or rushing of the 
meal time—well, the digestive apparatus 
rebels. 





Encourage the drinking of from six to ten 
glasses of water a day. Water is one of the 
principal bodily constituents. It is the agent 
for dissolving and removing waste products. 

Physicians generally advise but one swim- 
ming period of twenty minutes. Much of the 
“tired feeling” is due to being in the water 
too often and too long each day. 

Nature’s three disinfectants are, soil, sun- 
shine and fire. Burn out garbage can by 
spraying with kerosene, then apply the match. 

Save grease, it can be used with lye in the 
making of soap. 

Unclean dish towels are a camp menace to 
health. Well organized camps now have 
mechanical washing machines and dryers. 
This is in line with good health. 

The fly is an enemy to health. One fly can 
carry and deposit on our 6,000,000 bacteria. 
One fly in one summer may produce nor- 
mally 195,312,500,000,000,000 descendants. 
A fly cannot develop from the egg in less 
than eight days; therefore, keep everything 
thoroughly clean, Swat and starve the fly. 

Utensils used for milk should first be rinsed 
with cold water, then washed with warm 
water and washing powder, and finally rinsed 
with scalding hot water, thoroughly drained 
and allowed to become cold before being 
filled with milk. 


Biliousness may be cured by squeezing the 
juice of a lemon into half a glass of water, 
add a little baking soda and drink while it 
foams. 


MEMBERS COLUMN 


Cards are being received from Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Wilford Allen to 
“Announce their removal October 1, 1930 
to 
Smith Ridge Road 
New Canaan, Connecticut”’ 

It is a pleasure to think of the Allens’ re- 
moval from the city to their present cunning 
old-fashioned house with all modern com- 
forts inside and wide circling acres round 
about it. 


Mr. David S. Keiser, a director of Camp 
Lenape and Miss Marjorie, a director of 
Camp Wa Wa Nasa were united in marriage 
at a pretty Quaker ceremony held at the 
Hedley School for the Problem Child in 
Glenside, Philadelphia, Pa. Both are mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Section of the CDA. 
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SAUNTERING THROUGH SICILY 
CARRIE F. SINN 


Children, returning from a vacation at 
camp, have much to relate. If asked about 
their camping days, they wonder just where 
to begin. They may tell of the varied experi- 
ence of a happy summer, or they may con- 
centrate on one day that stands out above 
the rest. But usually, they will talk lovingly 
and longest about that “Big Trip into re- 
gions hitherto unexplored.” The lure of the 
unknown has made this adventure a thing 
apart. 


In trying to write about my European 
trip, I feel like the camper just home from 
his holiday. I could speak of visits to old 
world capitals, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Vienna 
and Budapest. I could also write of days 
when we roamed the French countryside, 
an unspeakable night on the boat, was like 
a good omen after disaster. Sicily was 
shrouded in pearly grey mist that rose and 
tell, allowing us only an occasional glimpse 
of rugged, rocky heights, green valleys and 
white houses. As the sun slowly turned the 
mists to orange and rose, the idea of a mirage 
became more persistent. When the clouds 
drifted away over the lofty promontories 
that enclose the harbor, we held our breath 
in amazement. For Palermo is set in a natural 
amphitheater, with towering grey moun- 
tains as a background. Between these moun- 
tains and the sparkling blue sea is the in- 
comparable Conco d’Oro, that widening val- 
ley dotted with palms and lemon and orange 
trees. Fertile plains give way to the gleam- 
ing city, its minarets and turrets rising in 
oriental splendor. Palermo is a flourishing 
place with a decidedly modern air. And yet 
its famous churches with their marvelous 
mosaic-lined chapels, the palaces of yellow- 
ing stone, the gardens filled with tangled 
and langorously scented flowers, and the 
tinkling fountains that bring coolth in the 
drowsy noonday, speak to us of an Eastern 
culture. The influence of Greek, Byzantine, 
Saracen and Norman have given to Palermo 
a riot of beauty, that is as bewildering as 
it is startling. 


From Palermo we travelled through the 
wildest part of Sicily. Until recently the 
dread Mafia terrified and harried the travel- 
ler who wished to visit the unfinished tem- 
ple of Ceres. Now we motored safely and 








expeditiously on smooth roads, over treach- 
erous mountain passes, through indescrib- 
able filthy villages to the site of the ancient 
city of Segesta. Nothing remains of this 
center of civilization but its majestic tem- 
ple and its isolated theater. Set in a land- 
scape that is austere and awe-inspiring, this 
lone temple stands as a symbol of Hellenic 
supremacy. 


It remained for Girgenti, however, to 
show us man-made wonders in picturesque 
harmony with the perfection of Nature. The 
fields all about the ruins were white as with 
newly fallen snow. Wild candytuft grow- 
ing in great profusion softened the harsh- 
ness of the decaying edifices. From a dis- 
tance through the golden sunset, the line 
of temples seemed complete and unbroken. 
An enchantment lay over them, when we 
sat on our balcony late that night and heard 
our first nightingale sing in the rose vine 
under our window. Quivering moonbeams 
silvered the far-off sea, and the fitful breeze 
brought us the scent of orange and lemon 
blossoms. Girgenti will alwavs hold for us 
the epitome of Hellenic nobility. 


But the spot that won our hearts com- 
pletely was Taormina, with its unique situ- 
tion midway between sea and sky. Snow- 
capped Etna, which changes from delicate 
pink at early dawn to glistening white 
against the blue of the noonday sky, and 
dulls to deep mauve at twilight, is a sight 
that becomes part of you. There is nothing 
to do in Taormina but to enjoy the incom- 
parable panorama that is spread before you. 
The town has one street, lined with charm- 
ing buildings. Wherever you may be, you 
see flower filled gardens. Tuberoses, jas- 
mine, heliotrope and late roses perfume the 
air. Lying in the Roman theater you look 
far out over an amethyst sea, or you dis- 
cover blue flag, yellow sage, and wild orchids 
growing at your elbow. You may climb the 
towering crags behind Taormina and visit 
the tiny town of Mola, a haphazard cluster 
of houses that crowns the dizzy height. So 
filled with poetry and mystery is this land- 
scape that you can never have enough of it. 
As you let the essence of its amazing beauty 
enter into your soul, you will achieve that 
enduring feeling of peace and contentment 
that only the perfect adventure can bring 
in its wake. 























The most Important Equip- 
ment for Protecting Health 


in any CAMP 


Gusline 
Chemical Toilets 


Your Camp deserves Kaustine Chem- 
ical Toilets. They are widely known 
by camp directors, and are approved 
by state and federal health authorities. 
They are complete sewage disposal 
plants in themselves—requiring no 
running water or sewer system. Effi- 
cient, odorless, sanitary—and do not 
pollute streams or water supplies. No 
other equipment is so important in 
attracting favorable interest to any 
camp as a scientific method of sewage 
disposal. Kaustine engineers will be 
glad to study your own particular 
sewage disposal problems and recom- Study the Kaustine Chemical Toilet illus- 
mend a definite solution for them. trated above. There is none other its 


, Mie _ equal. It is easy to install, simple to oper- 
There is no obligation for the service. ate, odorless. Designed to the best-known 


principles of chemical toilet construction. 


Write for complete literature, specifica- 


Kaustine Chemical Toilets Are Made of tions, etc., also for the free booklet 
Genuine Armco Ingot Iron. “In Your Camp Health Stands First.” 





ingot Iron 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Peee ss. (ese: 








































